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THE ROMANCE WORDS POR «FLUTE: 
Robert 4. Hall Jr., Brown University 


The Romance words for ‘flute’ (Ital. flauto; Fr. flite [< OPr. 
flette]; OProv. flaut, flauta; Sp. flauta; Port. frauta) have usu- 
ally beén assigned to an onomatopoetic origin, i.e. to a combina- 
tion of sounds fla-ut presumably imitating the noise of a flute. ! 
Such e derivation is manifestly unsetisfactory, as it fails to take 
into account the impossibility of Rom. fl- being maintained as such 
in Italy and the Iberian peninsula, end offers no explanetion for 
the -ut- element. Another suggestion, connection with flautare = 
*fa-ut-la-re ‘jouer une variation sur la melodie fa ut la’™ needs 








no further comment. 

Inasmuch as fl- > fi- in Italian, 11- in Spanish, and ch- in 
Portuguese, the initial fl- in the words for ‘flute’ in these len- 
guazes points to borrowing from some region where this cluster: re- 
mained as such—clearly Gallo-Romance. Cultural relations also, and 
the well-known oredominance of southern France in the early Middle 
Ages as a center of musical culture, whence terme for musical in- 
struments spread outwards to other Romance-speaking countries,” 

. favor this hypothesis. The Italian, Spanish, and Portuguese words 
are also marked as non-indigenous by the diphthong -au-, which is 
not normally preserved as such in these regions, and is charecter- 

istic of learned or borrowed words, * . 

The focal point of diffusion for these words is further limited 
to southern France by the consideration that Or. fleute as well 
must. be a borrowing from Provengal. This is shown by the preserva- 
“tion of -t-, which in an indigenous word in OFr. would have first 
given 4 and then dropped (*fleiide > *fleiie > Mod. Fr. *flue). The 
gender distribution in the various languages (masc. in It.; fem. in 








1.9.2 STUDIES Ini LINGUISTICS 


Fr.,, Sp., and Port.; both in OProv.) also leads us to consider 
OProv., the only region where both genders sre in evidence, as the 
central area from which the word spread. 

OProv. flaut was clearly dissyllabic, as indiceted by its occur- 
rences in poetry, where metrical reasons require us to pronounce 
two syllables, e.g. Flamenca 7694: oe flautz, non ges de pastors. 
It must have been accented on the second syllable, as indicated by 
the position of the latter under the ictus in verse, and by OFr. 
fletite; the accent in the Ital., Sp., and Port. borrowings has 
clearly been re-shaped to du on the analogy of other words con- 
taining that diphthong, au being an abnormal type of diphthong in 
those languages. We mst therefore analyze the noun into fla-ut. 
The double gender of the noun and the ending -ut point to deriva- 
tion from an adjective or particivle (of which many, ending in -t 
in the masculine, received feminine new-formations in -ta in 
OProv.”). The participial ending -ut (< Lat. -itum) immediately 
presents itself as the most likely connection; and the first vart 
of the word is clearly related to the root fla- ‘to blow’. OProv. 
fla-ut(a) is thus to be traced to a form *fla(u)-atum ‘blown’, 

_ Semantic considerations favor this etymology; the root fla- was 
already in Latin times often used in connection with the playing of 
flutes and similar wind instruments. © The semantic development 
‘(thing) blown upon’ = ‘flute’ involves a very short and wholly 








normal transition, 
Morphologically as well, the etymon *fla(u)-iitum is justifiable. 


It is of course possible that such a form or its correspondent in 
later development may have been created in Provengal itself, in 
post-Latin times, by direct addition of -utum to fla-. :/e have at 
least one analogous example of the Gallo-Rom. addition of the -itum 
ending to a monosyllabic verb-root in -a-, namely sta-, in OFr. 
aresteude : arester < ad-re-sta-re (Rol. 1532: e:1 cheval est l’es- 
pede aresteude). But there are other words showing a ~y- extension 
of the root fla-, justifying us in setting up a secondary root 
flay-: flauor - OF r. fleour’), flau-eolum (> OFr. flajol, diminu- 
tive flageoclet 8) and *flau-it-are ee directly attested, but mus t 




















be set up as etymon for Itai, fiutare. 9) To this flay- we may essume 
that the participial ending -itum and its Late Latin substitute 

















1.9.3 
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-itum!? were added, giving *flau-itum and *flau-ttum. 


The source of the intrusive “-y- and of the participial formation 
in -Ytum -titum may be sought in either of two directions. Although 
direct connection of flauus ‘golden-red’ (and hence of its deriva- 
tive flauére ‘to be red’) with flare!! is refused by Walde-Hof- 
mann, © nevertheless some confusion between the two verbs may well 
have arisen because of the identity of the perfect flauI in both 
verbs. (The finite forms of flauére are rare;!° may this not be due 
to a confusion of meaning between these forms and those of flare, 
and consequent avoidance by classical writers of the ambiguous 
forms?) The past participle of flaudre, *flauitus, is exactly the 
form that must be assumed as a base for flauit-are > Ital. fiutare; 
we suggest that this past participle and its normal Late Latin sub- 
stitute *flauitum came to be used in the sense ‘blown’ (replacing 
‘reddened’) due to a confusion with flatus occasioned by the simil- 
arity between other forms of the two verbs, 

For the -u- increment to the root fla-, it is also possible that 
within the conjugation of flare itself, the forms of the perfect in 
-u- may have exercised an analogical influence involving the spread 
of -y- to the other forms as weil in popular speech. Cf. the similar 
Py 'S for Olng. blawan : OHG blajan (PGme. 














process assumed by Hirt 
*bléjan *bebléw). 

We may summarize as follows the Latin word-groups connected by 
the etymology Prov. flaut(a) < *flau-utum: Wk 

1. Root fla-: flatum (> Itel. fiato and cogn.), flatare (> Ital. 
fiatare and cogn.), flatorem (> Ital. fiatore).. See RuW s.vv. 
2. Root flay-: flauor (> OFr. fleour, Eng. flavor), *flau-it-are 
(> Ital. fiutare), flau-eolum (> OFr. flejol, flageolet), *flau-utum 
(> OProv. flaut[a] > other Romance languages). | é' 

Admittedly, the above etymology rests primarily upon hypothetical 
reconstructions, ‘starred forms’, and reasoning backword from evi- 
dence of later periods, not upon documentation: (which is of course 
lacking) contemporary to the presumed changes. It involves, more- 
over, the assumption of ‘roots’ as an essential part of linguistic 
analysia. '° Some scholars object to- the use of both. these methods 
in Romance linguistics. |” Methodologically, however, the procedure 
followed here seems clearly preferable to onomatopoctic construc- 























1.9.4 STUDIES IN LINGUISTICS. 


tions, which merely ‘short-circuit inquiry’ by furnishing an etymo- 
logia ex machina, beyond which it is allegedly not necessary to 
look. In the case of the Romance words for ‘flute’, for example, 
the onomatopoetic explanation disregards well-known normal phonetic 
developments and an interesting morphological peculiarity. The ex- 
planation which we here offer as a tentative substitute takes into 
account international cultural relations, uses phonetic criteria to 
discern cultural borrowings, furnishes an explanation for a hitherto 
_unexplained morphological feature, and suggests connection with a 


semantically very closely related root. 
[August 8, 1942] 





’ E.g. Ww. Meyer-Libke, REW? §3360, with the remark ‘Wohl Schall- 
wort’; L. Spitzer, ZRPh. 43.312 (1923) and Italica 17.149 (1940). 


a Marchot, StPR 8.393-4 (1904). P. Meyer, in his notice of 
this article (Rom. 31.160 [1902]), puts !. 


5 of. A. Schiaffini, ID 4.228 (1928), suggesting Provencal origin 
for flauto and a number of other Italian names of musical instru- 
ments. The same origin may be assumed, for like reasons, for the 


Iberian words. 


4 Grandgent, From Latin to Italian 33. The geographical distri- 
bution of the words for ‘flute’ in Italy (AIS map 756, il _flauto) 
shows clearly that the various dialectal forms (fléuto, 1 rauto, 
etc.) are borrowings from the standard language. At verious points 
in southern italy, metathesis, dissimilation, or svarabhakti have 
taken place, as is frequent in such borrowings: fravela (706, 707, 
716); farlaw® (733); flavure (752); fravatea (7527; fravutu (762) ; 
etc. (The flute is not a well- -known instrument among the Italian 
people, and is indicated as ‘unknown’ at various points in Geakivei 
and southern Italy, Sicily, and most of Sardinia on the AIS map, 
which notes further that ‘das Instrument und die Bezeichnung sind 

mancherorts wenig volkstiimlich’.) 

‘At two points in southern Italy, there are forms with accented 
a: falavutu (759) and faraYutu (859), the latter corrected by the 
Informant from flawtu. Tempting as it is to regard these forms as 
relics and direct survivals of our etymon *fla(u)-titum (see main 
body of text), it is more probable that these represent simply 
borrowings in medieval times (when Provengal influence in music 
and literature was very strong in Sicily and southern Italy) from 


Prov. flaut. 








7, 
6 Cf. Crescini, Menale per “i avviamento agli studi provenzali® 
73 (brunet -a, azaut -a, etc.); also Appel, 


cor cubert -a, 
Provenzalische Chrestomathie és x “(valent -a), ete. 


6 Cf. the attestations and examples given for flatus ‘quo in- 
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strumentum musicum inflatur’ in TLL 6.882-3; for flare intr. ‘de 

instrumentis musicis fere i. q. canere’ TLL 6.913, e.g. Ov. Fest. 
4,182: inflexo Berecyntia tibia cornu flabit etc.; for flare tr. 

‘in re musica fere i. q. canere tibia sim.’, TLL 6.914, e.g. Ov. 

Fast. 4.341: furiosa ... tibia flatur and other examples. 


’ W. Meyer-Liibke, Gramm, des langues rom. 2. §465; but in REW 
3358, Meyer-Liibke puts this word to flator. 


8 








3 


Gamillscheg, Etym. Wb. da. frz. Spr. 


9 Grandgent, From Latin to Italian 45; Meyer-Liibke, Ital. Gramm. 
74; Meyer-Liibke (tr. Bartoli and Braun), Gramm. stor. della lingua 
it. 73, 96, 175 (Torino, 1931 ed.). The assumption of onomatopoetic 
origin for Ital. fiutare (L. Spitzer, Italica 17.149) simply begs 
the question, 


10 4 well-known development in Late Latin; cf. G. Kérting, Der 
Formenbau des franzésischen Verbums 347 (Paderborn, 1893); W. Meyer- 
Liibke, Gramm. des langues rom. 2. $330. 


'] suggested by Wood, CP 7.305 (1910). 


es) 


12 


LEW™ 1.5174. 


13 of, PEL 6.886. 


14 Such confusions and ‘misuse’ of words, originally of quite 
diverse meaning, due to similarity of form is not at all rare; cf. 
Eng. recipe and receipt, sideboard and sideburn in barbers’ jargon, 
etc. To a Similar confusion at some time is probably due also Ital. 
rifiutare ‘to refuse’ for normal *rifutare < refutare. (The assump- 
tion of a special etymon *refugitare for rifiutere [L. Spitzer, 
Italica 17.148-9]}] is quite unnecessary and rests only on sporadic 
and mostly inapplicable parallels drawn from quite disparate sources 
without regard to their comparability.) 


15 














Idg. Gr. 4.269; Handbuch des Urgerm. 2.148, 150 f. 


16 The objection to the assumption of ‘roots’ usually seems to 
rest on the notion that tho speakers are not ‘conscious’ of the 
roots’ existence, and that therefore the roots do not exist in lin- 
guistic structure. Needless to say, a ‘root’, like a phoneme or like 
any other kind of morpheme, need not be consciously analyzed as such 
by the naive speaker; these are all elements into which scientific 
analysis breaks language down, without any relation to whether the 
speakers themselves realize the elements’ existence or not, 


17 


Cf. MLN 55.79 (1940), etc. 








